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; QUARTERLY aZINE OF THE ROLLS-ROYCE OWNERS CLUB OF AUSTRALIA 


PRAECLARVM 
The literal translation of this Latin word is variously given as “outstanding”’, 
“pre-eminent”, “of noble lineage”, “nobility” et cetera. 
The word was also used in the motto adopted by Sir Henry Royce: 
“QVIDVIS RECTE FACTVM QVAMVIS HVMILE PRAECLARVM” 
Whatever is rightly done, however humble, is noble. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


All members of the West Australian Branch are deeply aware of their 
responsibility as host state for 1969. 


They fully realize the high standards set by N.S.W., Victoria and South 
Australia in the past but are equally confident that next year's rally will prove to 
be a happy, successful and memorable occasion for all who attend. No stone 
will be left unturned to ensure that the confidence expressed by the Federal 
Council, was indeed fully justified. 


tam fully conscious of the honour accorded me as the first West Australian 
member to be elected Federal President and will, with the able support of my 
colleagues, do all in my power to uphold the traditions and high ideals of our club. 


On behalf of our West Australian members, and in particular those delegates 
who attended, | offer my congratulations to Mr. Eric Rainsford and the South Aust 


ralian Branch for their fine effort at Mildura and to all those who made us feel so 
much at home. 


| would also like to take this opportunity to wish all members a very Merry 
Christmas. 


Sincerely, 


P.W. MARKHAM 
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THE 1970 INTERNATIONAL RALLY FOR 
VETERAN AND VINTAGE CARS WILL 
BE HELD IN AUSTRALIA ORGANISED 
BY THE VETERAN CAR CLUB 
OF AUSTRALIA 


PATRONAGE: This rally is under the distinguished patronage of His Excellency, 
The Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia, The Right Honourable 
Lord Casey, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.H., D.S.O., M.C., K.St.J. 


START: Sydney - New South Wales. 
FINISH: Melbourne - Victoria. 

STARTING DATE: April 4, 1970. 
DURATION: 2 weeks, concluding April 18. 
DISTANCE: 1,000 miles approximately. 


ELIGIBLE VEHICLES 

Veteran: Any car or motor cycle manufactured before December 31, 1968. 
Vintage: Any car or motor cycle manufactured between January 1, 1919, and 
December 31,1930. 


Entries will be limited to 400 cars and 50 motor cycles. 


NATURE OF EVENT: Whilst the rally is competitive, it is planned as a motoring 
holiday in early autumn weather with several rest days for sight-seeing. 


OPTIONAL TOUR TO ADELAIDE: A third week has been arranged for those 
visitors wishing to see Adelaide following conclusion of the International Rally, 
distance 500 miles approximately. You are invited to participate in this and the 
South Australian "Victor Harbour Rally," a weekend event terminating April 26 
and conducted by the V.C.C.A. South Australian Branch. 


HAVE YOU ENTERED? 
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Letter Received 2 Ord Street, 
Forrest, -A.C.J.. 2603 
AUSTRALIA 


21st October, 1968 


To 
Rolls-Royce Owners Club of Australia, 
South Australian Branch 


Since moving to Canberra we have consolidated the assets of various members 
of our family and local companies have been formed to absorb these assets. 


This has involved acquiring from one part of the family, the Rolls-Royce, 
collection now housed in Queensland; and it is now felt that only the Veteran cars 
be retained by the companies involved. After careful consideration we have 
decided to offer the remaining fifteen (15) Vintage Models of the collection for 
sale by Auction at the Company's property in Queensland during March 1969. 


This will present a rare and unique opportunity for Club Members throughout 
Australia to participate and secure a valuable Rolls-Royce Vintage car, or chassis 
which are in various stages of restoration. We have secured the services of George 
Sevenoaksof Crows Nest N.S.W., who will be in charge of the selling operations, 
a full and detailed list will be available from him in due course. 


Yours sincerely, 


F.A.PALFREYMAN 
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"PHYLLIS" - HER STORY 


How do you explain in one article, the creation of a Motor Car from bare 
chassis rails and hundreds of individual components? Well, | suppose it goes 
something like this.... 


| had as a hobby restored antique silverware, guns and furniture, and being 
accustomed to looking into all sorts of odd places for the priceless piece of old 
pewter in a battered state, or the Muzzle-loader that somebody had been using for 
a fire poker, | spied in my travels a most unusual heap of old metal (in the window, 
mind you) of a garage in Box Hill, Victoria. 


It did not take much intelligence (which helped) to see that this heap had 
wheels and running rails. Ata distance it had no identification of make, but on 
inquiry, | was told it was a Phantom 1 Rolls-Royce. There must be magic in that 
name, for on learning the name that heap looked altogether different. Those 
springs half-on half-off, were big and solid. The metal was not corroded, just old. 
Boy. What a challenge; but restoration and finishing of metal had been my hobby 
and my business for 24 years, so this would be a slightly bigger challenge than 
anything | had so far attempted. 


Before proceeding into the happy, happy land of the restorers, you may be 
interested to read the known history of 11 RC. 


Chassis No.11 RC with limousine body was purchased by Sir McPherson 
Robertson of confectionery fame, and joined the other Rolls-Royces which made 
up the family fleet. In 1934, the limousine body was removed and replaced with 
a two-seater Packard Roadster body. Shortly after this, the car was sold to 
Mr. Mitchell of Healesville. Mr.Mitchell's daughter, Mrs. Creighton, has told 
us that the car was used by the family for 25 years, and her father was devoted to 
the car until his death, in 1959, when the family reluctantly sold her. For some 
time 11 RC was seen as a regular patron of the Greyhound Racing at White City, 
being driven there every Saturday night by her new owner, Mr.Wickham of 
Wedderburn. On Mr.Wickham's death, 11 RC began her fall from grace. Within 
a period of 22 months, she was owned respectively by: Mr. Comford of Footscray, 
Mr. Withers of Doncaster, and Mr. Hodgson of Greensborough. During this time 
she was stolen and run into the Yarra river, the thieves having badly damaged 
first and reverse gears. The car was then purchased by Claude Robinson, garage 
Proprietor of Box Hill. Mr. Robinson removed the body and fitted it to chassis No. 
44 WR which he was restoring, and 11 RC chassis was completely dismantled. This 
was the forlorn "doggie in the window" that the writer, bless him, purchased. 


WE BEGIN RESTORATION 


| use the word "we", because it must be remembered throughout this article, 
that | have little mechanical knowledge. Therefore, it was necessary to have all 
mechanical restoration done by qualified people. | have many friends with 
engineering businesses, who were willing to help with turning of small parts, and 
all those gallant souls who have restored cars will know how my own labour was 
used just polishing and plating. 
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However, after 12 months of frustrating work rebuilding the motor, and 
partially restoring the chassis, we were just not getting anywhere. Everything 
that had been done so far was either incorrect or poorly executed, What was the 
answer? How, after an unsuccessful attempt, which had cost many thousands of 
dollars, was | going to get the results that to others seemed so easy? And how 
were we going to produce a motor car that would measure up to the high standards 
set by Sir Henry Royce. 


After many days of analysing the problem, | came to the conclusion that if | 
tackled this as a business venture, | would have that chance. 
So, the following was decided upon:- 
1. Get enough space to lay the job out properly. 
2. Buy a complete car from the same chassis series. 
3. The right type of man to help assemble. 
4. The motor engineers with the best knowledge of P.1's. 
The first was simple .A friend offered a shed, well constructed, solid and weather-proof 
50ft.x 30ft. Lhad it lined with aluminium foil, anew concrete floor was laid, benches 
were built, and tools and equipment purchased. Secondly, another P.1 Has anyone 
ever tried to buy a Vintage car with the same chassis series? After months of trying, 
this was located in New South Wales. 68 RC, an ex-Lord Clifford car, was 
complete and original in every detail. it would have beena loteasier to restore 68RC 
than start again on 11 RC. But this would have meant failure,so we pressed on. 
Thirdly, Mr. Harold Bradford was employed to assemble, and fourthly, we considered 
Kellow Faulkiner'sto have the most knowledge of P.1's. The body was removed from 
68 RC, the chassis steam-cleaned,and placed in the shed alongside 11RC.The next 
step on 11 RC wasto remove all parts, leaving only the chassis rails. This did not take 
a great deal of time,as it only entailed the front and rear ends, motor and fire wall, 
shell and tie-rods, springs and wheels. The chassis rails were sand-blasted, ground, 
under-coated four times, rubbed down, top coated fourteen times, and rubbed down 
between each coat. This gave anend result of a glass like duco job, both inside and out. 


Having a complete chassis right beside gave me, a novice, the opportunity 
of doing a lot of the assembling myself. No longer was | in the dark if somebody 
referred to the fuel line connection castings. There they were assembled correctly 
on 68 RC. | just had to take them off, polish them, retap the screws, refit the 
washers and assemble. | think you will agree that to itemise every component and 
describe what was done on each, would take 50 articles, so | believe it is 
sufficient to say that | evolved a standard procedure as follows:- Select part to be 
placed in chassis, send to expert in that particular field for complete rebuild. On 
return, enamel or polish according to its original finish, then inspect 68 RC to find 
correct mounting and place in 11 RC. This format was carried out down to the 
last nut and bolt. 


As you can imagine, there were many components missing on 11 RC. These 
were all manufactured by various companies or myself, to exact Rolls-Royce 
specifications, using 68 RC parts as samples. 


THE GEARBOX ; 
This had not been mounted in the first restoration, and on inspection, it was 


decided to place 68 RC's box directly into 11 RC, purely to save cost of repairing 
Ist and reverse gears. As with all other parts, the entire box was polished to as 
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high a finish as possible. At this stage, may | explain my reasons for polishing all 
metal that originally had been left in rough cast state? As any owner of a Vintage 
or Veteran car knows, one of the greatest time consumers in this fabulous hobby is 
cleaning. It is just as simple as that, plus the fact that it is my trade, and there- 
fore, cost nothing. With high-cycle equipment and every wheel known to man, it 
took 100 hours to polish the top and bottom crank-case. 


Having decided to leave the motor rebuild until after the 1967 Albury Rally, 
it required all other work to be carried out before June. So we continued to press 
on. Fuel lines had to be made, correct material purchased, tube benders found, 
nipples, nuts and castings manufactured, and the Electric supply tubes and castings 
made. Then came one of the problems I'm sure you have all encountered - to find 
an electrician that does not have that "Holden" approach. | was most fortunate in 
locating a German tradesman, not only highly skilled as an Auto-electrician, but 
also having many years experience in building aircraft instruments. So, here we 
killed two birds, as they say. The next job was to find silk and cotton wire in 
correct colours. You should have heard some of the answers to this inquiry! How- 
ever, incredible as it may seem, we located huge reels of this wire at an old 
Melbourne firm, in as new condition. | may point out that 68 RC had a perfect 
set of instruments, dash lights, and dimmers. 11 RC had a few inoperables, so the 
inevitable happened. However, | was able to manufacture most other small miss- 
ing components. After coupling up gear box to motor to tail shaft, placing all 
pedals in position, gear and brake levers were polished, plated and connected - 
springs dismantled, ground, polished, cad. plated and reassembled - gaiters 
imported along with all other leathers from U.K. Under-trays were made, then 
the front end rear-end - brakes were completely restored, enamelled, and re- 
assembled in chassis. 


On return from Albury, 11 RC was displayed at the International Engineering 
Exhibition. She won the best Exhibit award in competition with all types of 
machinery shown by many countries. | think this speaks profoundly for the wonders 
of Sir Henry Royce. 


In October, to celebrate the 10th Anniversary of the Victorian Rolls-Royce 
Club, a display of Phantom I's was held at the Head Office of the State Savings 
Bank, and included the unrestored 68 RC chassis, the restored 11 RC chassis, and 
lan Beaurepaire's original Phantom 1 tourer. After all this excitement, 11 RC's 
motor was taken to Kellow-Faulkiner's for a second complete rebuild. 


BODY-WORK 

Since becoming a member of the Rolls-Royce Owners Club - attending 
Rallies, reading anything that even mentioned RR's, the one body style that 
appealed, was Barker's Torpedo Tourer. - 10 EX. Six of these cars were built, as 
a prototype to the forthcoming P.11 Continental. The reasons for my choice of 
body design mayseem a bit odd to most, for it has no hood (original), and just 
room for four small persons. No room for spare tyre, as in 10 EX, but to me, this 
style was the epitome of the gay, flambouyant 20's. 


To start a project like this you have three alternatives. Send the chassis to 
a recognised body-builder, do it yourself (if you have the know-how), or start 
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your own shop byemployingtop craftsmen and be prepared to do al! the menial 
tasks yourself. | chose the latter alternative, for many reasons, but mainly 
because the entire operation is then your own responsibility and except for casting 
and upholstery, the body would be built in the one shop. So, the first task was to 
find the men, and the final choice was:- Bill Jones, Woodwork; Syd Ward, Metal; 
Harold Bradford, assembler, each responsible for his own section. No less impor 
tant were the “outsiders”, Mr.Hirst of William Crowely - Upholstery, Crusader 
Foundry who cast all components from Bill Jones' patterns, the spray-painter who 
shall remain annonymous, and the many other tradesmen who contributed with their 
skills. To venture into every detail of the Body construction would bore even the 
most ardent enthusiast, so therefore, | will itemise each stage as follows:- 


TIMBER WORK 

English Ash was chosen for the frame as this was the timber used for the 
original experimental body. The procedure used in construction was as follows:- 
Timber chassis including fire-wall, constructed - Plywood shape of body to give 
general outline. This was changed until it gave the desired effect. The frame 
was then started by shaping every piece individually, using no cross grain whatso- 
ever. This was put together like a jigsaw using no fixing at joints, whichallowed 
alterations in confirmation at any stage. Once complete, to the satisfaction of 
all, it was then drilled, leaded where necessary, glued and screwed. 


METAL WORK 

The job of covering the frame then began. Firstly the metal had to be 
purchased in the correct gauge, the right temper and the best possible alloy. Then 
followed the cutting - bending - welding - rolling. The welds must be exactly in 
the right place and we must have the largest possible span without weld. This was 
achieved in the most remarkable manner. We had a complete body of aluminium 
just loose on the floor ready to be fitted to the frame. When this was eventually 
done it fitted perfectly. It was then pulled down and fastened to the bottom rail 
of the wooden frame being the only part where screws were used. Finally, the 
boot was completed less trim - doors were panelled and beaded. The whole job 
had then to be placed on the chassis of 11 RC, rubber mounted with 3" thick 
material and bolted to the chassis and firewall. This all sounds easy on paper, but 
it took Syd and Bill the best part of twelve months to get to this stage working at 
least 40 hours a week. 


GUARDS OR WINGS 

Firstly, moulds were constructed from ply by Bill, then Syd took over with 
the cutting, and rolling. These guards were an extremely complicated shape, and 
the original photos were studied for hours to make certain that they did not 
deviate from the Barker styling. Once again the aluminium had to be just right, 
welds ground, edges beaded, supports made. Once the wings were fitted 11 RC 
gained personality, despite the temporary 19" wheels. However, the most 
detailed work was yet to be executed. 


TRIMMING (Leather) 

The panelled frame was removed from the chassis, and taken to William 
Crowely & Son for trimming. It may seem strange that the body was taken off for 
upholstery, but this was given a great deal of thought and proved to be highly 
satisfactory. | may add, it took six months to persuade Mr.Hirst to do this job for 


me. | wanted deep buttoned upholstery inside the two cabins and the same leather 
used to trim side panels and boot. 
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METAL TRIM 

Castings: From timber patterns made in the shop, Spot-light bracket, wind- 
screen staunchens, door handles and other brackets. On return from the foundry, 
these had to be hand filed - fitted - polished - nickle plated, and the door 
handles in-filled with timber panel. 
Extrusions: To trim boot, tool box and rear cockpit. 
Sheet: Brass and aluminium sheet was used for door trim, boot and tool box... 
floor board lamination inside and out. 


TIMBER TRIM 

All timber trim and dashboard (the third one) is hand selected Mahogany, 
carved to shape and polished to a satin finish with clear plastic coating. This 
included the boat shaped tool boxes, which also have shaped cutouts for complete 
tool kit. 


PAINTING 

As you all know, the work to this date on the body would be ruined if badly 
painted. Therefore the best possible tradesman was approached to work on an 
hourly basis in my own plant, with me providing the equipment and materials. This 
was a most satisfactory arrangement. Firstly, the entire body and guards were 
etch primed with BALM aluminium etch primer. Next, the undercoat, and after 
thinking - Gosh! this bloke's quick - | was told that this was put on just to find 
the low spots’ This coat was eventually almost removed. Syd went over the whole 
surface removing the slightest high spots. Layer after layer of all types of under 
coat and fillers kept going on, each one being rubbed down between coats, until 
| thought | had bought enough paint for the Sydney Harbour Bridge: But after four 
weeks, the top coats were applied. Balm deep Black onthe body, and upper 
surfaces of the guards, and scarlet on the under surfaces of the guards. More and 
more coats, more and more rubbing. How many coats you ask? Well, | lost count, 
but the end result ... Perfection’ 
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BONNET 

While the painting was being done, Syd was making the bonnet. Hinges had 
to be made, panels rolled then polished, rivetted, then plastic coated for 
protection during assembly. 


MOTOR 

At long last the great, great day arrived. The motor arrived back from 
Kellow-Faulkiner plus the clutch assembly. Nothing was spared to make this the 
perfect engine a Phantom 1 should be. We lowered the motor into the chassis, did 
the final assembly, then started the engine. There seem to be hundreds of things 
still not mentioned, however, | am certain none of you will lose any sleep over 
the omissions. In conclusion, may | add that although there were times when | 
would dearly loved to have put an axe through her, it never ceased to amaze me 
that Sir Henry Royce demanded such a fantastic standard of workmanship. After 
35 years of often heartbreaking work, | proudly drive my "Phyllis"knowing every 
nut and bolt that has gone into her creation. 


DON SHEIL 


The extraordinary prestige of Rolls-Royce is a source of world-wonderment. 
The very name, Rolls-Royce, has been a synonym for superlative excellence almost 
from its initial introduction to the public. 


Although it has always been associated with wealth and family position, 
Rolls-Royce was not designed, nor has it ever been exploited by its makers as an 
expensive motor-car, or an exclusive car. The one dominating idea and purpose 
back of it always has been to make Rolls-Royce "the best car in the world," and, 
to this end no effort has been or ever will be spared. 


There is no instance of a Rolls-Royce car ever having been worn out. The 
first Rolls-Royce car shipped to America - two decades ago - is still running, 
affording satisfactory service to its owner. The traditions and ideals back of Rolls- 
Royce are such as to insure painstaking care and perfect precaution to maintain 
the very extraordinary standard of merit associated with Rolls-Royce. 


(Reprinted from R.R.American Catalogue 1922) 
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REFLECTIONS ON MILDURA 1968 


By J. D. Thomson 


The following remarks are being written some weeks after the 1968 Federal 
Rally by someone closely associated with the "event" in a way somewhat different 
from most participants. For the writer Mildura'68 became relevant in June 1967 
when it was apparent that a portion of the organisation would be his lot. Perhaps 
some random thoughts on some of the preliminary matters may be of interest to the 
reader. 


Many members thought the rally would be more successful if held in Adelaide 
lt is doubtful that this would have proved correct because the weather is normally 
unsuitable in June. It is however extremely difficult to arrange such a large 
function 250 miles distant without good liaison with the proposed rally venue and 
this was a major problem. The distance barrier was the deciding factor in the 
choice of Mildura as this site enabled more of the N.S.W. members to attend. 
There is no doubt that Mildura weather at this time of the year is normally better 
than at most other places and 1968 was no exception. 


It may be of interest to note some of the "special requirements" ordered by 
certain members. Certain orders were placed for accommodation for dogs of various 
types and these caused some headaches. The committee managed to acquire space 
in a laundry for one canine. Special garaging requirements were understandable 
but finding suitable baby sitters was a problem. Sorting out who slept where was 
bad enough but the committee commend the morality of the person who advised 
that he and the young lady sharing the double room were married. Not that the 

committee had questioned this nor indeed had thought of doing so but it was 
encourageing to have the fact confirmed in black and white. 


One special difficulty was the formal dinner. The problem was to seat the 
number attending in a hall with suitable catering. The Methodist Hall was all but 
hired when it was suddenly realised that "dry" was the magic password. Somehow 
this seemed inappropriate. 


Arranging the paddle steamer trip was an unusual task. The proprietor lived 
on the banks of the Murray in an old place the only access being a hazardous track 
through a muddy paddock. Having managed to evade a reasonable percentage of 
the potholes, bogs and stumps the major problem was still to be overcome. It was 
evident that vicious watchdogs were in the vicinity and after much coin tossing it 
was decided that all club representatives present i.e. both of same should approach 
en masse. Fortunately the proprietor sighted the gallant band and managed to 
leash his "friendly" beasts to the relief of all. 


Each year the host State endeavours to improve on previous rallies. One 
improvement in 1968 from the organisers point of view was the idea of using the 
services of an outside receptionist. If all necessary details are clearly set out there 
is no reason why committee members should be required to attend full time at the 


reception point. Some members consider that one improvement still to be made is 
to reduce the number of speakers at the formal dinner. It is suggested that a few 
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words should be spoken on behalf of the host State by the retiring Federal President 
and a response be made by the incoming Federal President. These two speeches 
combined with the trophy giving should surely be sufficient. 


There is no doubt that the club was blessed with good weather at Mildura in 
June 1968. Two perfect days gave that intangible boost to proceedings which is 
often so vital. Friday and Saturday saw the customary collection of rags, buckets, 
polishes, people and cars spread in disarray in garages, hotel and motel yards. 
Half the fun of these rallies is the last minute preparation. No matter how much 
work has been put into the vehicle there always seems a sudden increase in the 
number of last minute essential tasks if the car is to be ready. 


Some of the New South We!shmen were cursing their luck as apparently some 
of the road had been under repair and had consisted of white clay. The car which 
came all the way from Perth had also suffered from a muddy road although no trace 
of this was evident on the Sunday. 

On Saturday afternoon those able to do so joined the river trip on the Paddle 
Steamer Melbourne one of the last true steamers still operating on the Murray. 
Saturday evening saw some two hundred and fifty people at the Wintersun Hotel for 
the informal buffet. Proceedings were livened by the "guest" appearance of 
Terence Bruce Esquire who enlightened all present with his technical discourse on 
Rolls-Royce miscellany. A few words of welcome were spoken by Eric Rainsford 
and details of the Sunday's programme were given. 


Next morning the cars were assembled in order of age along Seventh Avenue. 
The Mildura Council were represented by their chief traffic inspector complete 
with his veteran motor-cycle. Approximately 75 Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars 
were assembled in line by 11 a.m. Cars of all ages and shapes were there from 
the Vinall 1910 Silver Ghost at the head of the line to the 1968 Silver Shadows 
forming the rear guard. At 11.15 the huge convoy left the assembly point and 
moved slowly through the main streets of Mildura and proceeded a further nine 
miles to one of the Redcliffs ovals. The long stream of cars slowly made its way 
around the oval where they were assembled just inside the oval fence with radiators 
pointing to the centre of the arena. To any Rolls-Royce enthusiast this large circle 
of glittering machinery was a stirring sight. 


Fellowing a pleasant barbecue lunch a light hearted gymkhana “as held. 
The most spectacular item was the initial suicidal selection of cars eligible totake 
part in the event. An unexpectedly large number of members wished to participate 
so an elimination event was required. All potential entrants were blindfolded in 
the centre of the oval and at a given command passengers in the various cars blew 
the klaxon, horn or other warning device. Drivers had to make their way to their 
car and the first twenty cars to be driven to the centre of the oval became the 
official entrants. At this stage the writer was standing amongst the officials in 
centre of the oval and it became suddenly apparent that this area was the "target 
zone”. Too late. Twenty to thirty radiators with tons of car behind zoomed to- 
wards us. What a way to go. Fortunately Royce brakes made up for any human 
error and the calamity was averted. 


A series of events followed until well into the afternoon. At the same time 
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the judges were assessing cars for concours trophies and other awards. The gym- 
khana side of the afternoon's entertainment would have been easier to follow ifthe 
events had been explained more clearly to the spectators. However this is some - 
thing that can be improved at future rallies. Possibly a P.A. system would be 
beneficial. 


To conclude this enjoyable weekend cars returned to Mildura late in the 
afternoon and members assembled early in the evening for the formal dinner at the 
Grand. The menu and list of speakers for this dinner were featured in the previous 
issue of "Praeclarum". As the highlight of the rally the trophies for various classes 
and events were awarded. Congratulations to all the winners for the skilful way 
they prepared and presented their fabulous cars. A list of awards is given at the 
end of this report. 


A final word. Any criticism of this rally mentioned in this report is meant as 
constructive comment only. Any person who attended Mildura 1968 will realise 
that a great number of people devoted much of their time and effort in making this 
event the great success it was. Asa club we are indeed fortunate to have suchable 
and enthusiastic members and the strength and character of the club is best revealed 
by the high quality of our Federal Rallies. We hope to see you all at the next in 
Perth in September 1969. 


THE ENGLISH WORKS 


"Very often it is said that there is a vast amount of handwork in connection 
with a Rolls-Royce chassis. That is not true. 1| think we have in our shop in Derby 
one of the best automatic machine shops in England, and one which compares very 
favorably with the very best machine shops in this country. " 


“The handwork comes in the painstaking fitting, finishing and testing. We 
will groom a chassis for a month, if necessary, until it meets the elevated Rolls- 


Royce standards." f 


Claude Johnson 


(In U.S.A. 1920) 
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RESULTS 


OUTRIGHT CONCOURS WINNER 
L. Vinall - 1910 Silver Ghost 1388 


AGE AND AUTHENTICITY TROPHY - VIDLER SHIELD 
L.Vinall - 1910 Silver Ghost 1388 


BEST SILVER GHOST CAR VETERAN OR VINTAGE 
L. Vinall - 1910 Silver Ghost 1388 


BEST ROLLS ROYCE FOR PERIOD = 1922-1928 
D.Shiel - Phantom 1 Torpedo Tourer 11RC 


BEST ROLLS ROYCE FOR PERIOD = 1929-1939 
B.Fagan - Phantom 111 3DL108 


BEST POST WAR ROLLS ROYCE 
A.Tolmer - Silver Cloud 111 SHS$225 


BEST PRE-WAR BENTLEY 
G.Miller - 1935 Bentley BSOEF 


BEST POST WAR BENTLEY 
C.Ryan - 1957 Bentley Continental 


GYMKHANA 


Yst T.BARR SMITH BENTLEY 847KO 
2nd A.FERGUSON ROLLS ROYCE 20/25 
3rd D. JONES SILVER GHOST 15CW 


SPECIAL MENTION 


E.RAINSFORD - 1912 SILVER GHOST 1853E. 

SECOND OUTRIGHT 

SECOND SILVER GHOST CLASS 

1920 SILVER GHOST 15CW 

THIRD OUTRIGHT 

THIRD SILVER GHOST 

B.LAMBKIN - 1924 TWENTY (GLK62) - SECOND BEST 1922-28 CLASS 
J.SPROULE - 1926 TWENTY (GTK82) - THIRD BEST 1922-28 CLASS 

S.SPACKMAN 


- SILVER CLOUD 111 - SECOND BEST POST WAR CLASS 
A.MARTIN - SILVER SHADOW (2345) - THIRD BEST POST WAR CLASS 


D.MANLEY - 1934 BENTLEY 35 (B83BN) - SECOND PRE-WAR BENTLEYCLASS 
J.OLD - MARK V1 BENTLEY,B346MD, EQUAL SECOND IN 
P.SIM - MARK V1 BENTLEY'B104RT POST WAR BENTLEY CLASS 


D. JONES = += 
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RESTORATION OF GUENEVER 


By Judith Bisley 


You have no doubt read about the sad tragedy which befell my little twenty 
last September. Now | would like to tell you about what has been done in the 
year since the fire to put Guenever back on the road. 


We began restoration on 25th October. The first task was to remove all the 
old body and clean the chassis. This is not as easy as it sounds especially as some 
of the aluminium had melted into the bolted parts holding the firewall. The front 
mudguards had to be removed with the aid of a cold chisel. My father and | did 
most of this work and if took us four weekends of really hard work to strip all the 
burnt body completely off the chassis. 


At this point we were very glad to welcome Les Sproule Snr., who had 
offered his help. The first thing Les wanted to find out was if the engine, gearbox 
and differential had sustained any damage. (Unlike most people Les was firmly 
convinced that the car could be restored.) So on the morning of 25th November 
we began to wire up the engine. Les had brought a vacuum tank, which we sub- 
sequently hung from the roof of the carport, and some pipes for the fuel lines, 
which all had to be replaced. After restoring all wiring, the tank filled with 
petrol, the carburettor, distributor and coil checked a battery was connected. 


Then my father got out the crank handle and we all held our bated breaths. 
The Great Moment had arrived. Very gingerly dad began to turn, once, twice, 
three times, four, then with an almighty backfire the engine roared into life. 
There was nothing wrong with the engine or gearbox. Our neighbours didn't know 
what had happened, and they all came to see. Everyone was very happy that 
night. 


From then on we worked with renewed vigor. The chassis was stripped and 
cleaned. | don't think anyone can imagine how dirty a car can become until they 
see one stripped down. 


The magnets, starter motor, starter switch and generator were all overhauled 
The steering column was removed and nickle-plated. When | took it in to be done 
the man asked me, "what's this off! A truck." The firewall was bolted on after the 
the steering column was replaced, and the vacuum tank was fixed on. 


We fitted a temporary dashboard and wired up some instruments and fittings 
(which were obtained from various kind people including Les and Jack Sproule 


and Peter Legh.) Some of the wires were connected from the fuse box to the 
switch box. 


At this stage we received word from Graeme Soderland about a 20h.p.body 
belonging to Stan Nash. The body was made by Moriarty of Leichardt. My father 
and | went to have a look at it and thought it ideal. We decided to leave the 
body where it was until we had prepared the chassis. The body was sitting under 
a tree on a property near Wyee. 
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The following Saturday | was able to drive my little car again, to my great 
joy, just eight months since the fire. Les had been able to fit a steering wheel 
which was nearly the same size as the original. 


For the next few weeks we cleaned and repainted all the parts which would 
be covered by the body. The mixture and starting and running controls were con- 
nected to the carburrettor. 


The battery cable was put through a pipe and connected to the battery, which 
which was housed in a nice new box made by Les. Now we could start the engine 
without the handle. My father was pleased about this as it was he who had done 
most of the cranking. Now we were ready for the body. 


With the help of Garry Smith, (who supplied the car and trailer) Bob Forlies 
(another 20h.p. owner) Stan Nash, Les, my father and some kind neighbours, both 
at Wyee and at Turramurra, the body was brought home and put on the chassis. 


The next two weekends were spent bolting the body to the chassis. We are 
very pleased with the result, the body looks very nice. 


There is still a lot of work to be done, but we feel we have accomplished a 
great deal in one year. 


PHANTOM V CHASSIS No.5LAT 4 
Mr.Martin Martyn's Chappon-Bodied Car 
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Re-Printed from DOCUDEP (France) September, 1968. 
(Translation also from France, 1968) 


WHEELS 
These are the organs assuring the mobility of the vehicle. Wheels carry the 
load and offer resistance to the efforts of traction and of braking and are also 
exposed to all the difficulties of the road. In the same way as the shoes they form 
the connection with the ground. Too often they are neglected, and when they do 
call for attention it is too late: the tyre has burst and the wheel has collapsed. 
Thus we deal with the wheel in some detail in the following chapters: 
Historical. 
The elements of a wheel. 
Shape and position of Wheels. 
The construction of wheels. 
Attachment of wheels to the hubs. 
Different types of wheels. 
Spare wheels. 
Wheel dimensions. 
Wheel accessories. 
Wheel maintenance. 
Rubber rims and pneumatics. 


—~aOOON AUS WN— 
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1. HISTORICAL 

Movement by means of wood rollers existed from the pre-historic days, by 
the ancient who displayed their monumental works in this manner. The idea of 
making a wheel revolve on a shaft probably comes from the Chinese. The original 
wheels were made of beams assembled at 90 degrees in order to give to the rolling 
surface the greatest quantity of "end" fibres. offering the greatest resistance to 
wear. At this time wheels were not fitted with metal rims. Agricultural instruments 
and the mobile homes of shepherds were equipped in this way. 


It was at the beginning of the christian era that spoke wheels made their 
appearance. The only ones which have come down to us are those in cast bronze. 
They were artistic and were made use of on Roman chariots. The high speed of 
these vehicles necessitated a hub which would not overheat. It is for this reason 
that bronze was employed. At the same time wood spoke wheels certainly existed, 
but they have disappeared. The wheels used on Sicilian chariots are probably a 
survival of this construction. 


The Great Travellers - the Charles, the Louis, and Napoleon improved the 
Roman highways, built others and made use of them for moving armies and coaches. 
For these paved or stone surfaced roads, the wheels were fitted with iron rims. On 
the axles of welded steel, the wheels turned on bronze or cast iron bushes. The 
wheels of single axle vehicles were of big diameteron account of the condition of 
the road. The same applied to the rear wheels of two-axle vehicles. Front wheels 
were smaller than those at the rear in order to provide for the turning movement. 
Generally the rear wheels measured more than 40 inches and the forward wheels 
about 30 inches. This idea of wheel diameter was continued in automobile 
construction until 1900, when the four wheels became of equal diameter. 
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With the exception of the bronze Roman wheels, metal wheels were only used 
on heavy locomobiles and road locomotives driven by steam until 1889. At this 
time spoke wheels appeared for bicycles tricycles and engine-driven quadricycles, 
fitted with solid rubber tyres and then with pneumatics. 


Metal spoke wheels are still employed. Later we shall examine the metal 
"elastic" wheels fo the 1904-08 period, which met with a brief success. 


The adoption of rubber rims made it possible to reduce the weight of wheels. 
Wood rims, spokes, hubs became still thinner with the advent of pneumatic tyres 
and their increased use a little before 1900. The use of ball bearings still further 
diminished the importance of the hub. 


Mobile rims appeared about 1907 and detachable wheels about 1909. This 
of course facilitated the fitting and dismounting of tyres. Pressed steel wheels, 
either full, open or with welded steel spokes did not come on the market until 
after the war of 1914. (The Sankey wheels appeared in 1911.) 


Wheels gradually decreased in diameter. In place of the 30 inch wheels of 
the beginning of the century we have now come to the 13 inches. Ideas have 
evolved, for formerly one considered a wheel as being protected by a tyre, whereas 
at the present time a wheel is a tyre fitted on a driving disc. We are not far from 
the time when wheel and tyre will be one unit for life. 


2. THE ELEMENTS OF A WHEEL 
The wheel is composed of four elements: 
a/ Rubber bandage or pneumatic. 
b/ The wooden rim and the iron rim. 
c/ The wood or metal spokes. 
d/ The hub or wheel centre in the case of a detachable wheel. 


a/ RUBBER BAN DAGES 

"Solids" are a band of solid rubber. They are of various sections, according 
to the metal rim on which they are fitted. Lorries used solid rubber tyres for a 
long time and until the war of 1914. In the United States the electrics and "High 
Wheelers" used them until 1910. For light vehicles certain appeared to be fitted 
with solids, but the interior of these tyres had air cells or a tube; they were known 
as "cushions." They went out of use at the beginning of the century. 


Pneumatics are hollow rubber and canvas casings with an air tube inside, 
this containing air under pressure. The first pneumatics were fitted on light cars 
about 1895. Their smal! sections and the big diameters of the wheels made it 
necessary to hold them on the rims by means of safety lugs. 


There are 3 types of pneumatics: (a) beaded edge; (b) straight side, and 


(c) drop centre. They were inflated at high pressure -3 to 5 kilos-until 1920. 
After that the pressure was reduced to 1 or 2 kilos. 
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Metal Rim 


Wood Rim 
Wood Spoke 


“Hub 


(b) THE RIM 


Metal Rim 
popoke 


Hub or Wheel 
4 
Centre 


Metal Wheel 


This is the outer ring of the wheel. There is always a metal rim, the use of 
which is to hold the pneumatic or the rubber bandage on the wheel. 


Rim Profiles 


ae 


Beaded Edge 
1895 - 1928 


Straight Side 
1910 - 1930 


Drop Centre 1928 


On the great majority of wood spoke wheels there is also a wood rim. This 
is not absolute, however, for there are wood spoke wheels which do not possess a 
wood rim, the spokes being fixed directly in the metal part. Examples are the 


Clement-Panhard wheels of 1900; the 


German KPZ wheels of 1905-1914, and 


the American wheels of the Ford T type after 1915. 


WOOD RIMS 


For big diameter wheels the wheels are built up of various sections of elm or 
acacia. These semi~circles are sawn in the best direction of the fibres and they 
are united by means of tenons. At the beginning of the century certain wheels having a 
diameter of less than 40 inches were made of best ash and hickory and the rims 
were made of two bent parts only. The wood was used in the direction of the fibres 
According to the type of construction, the wheels have rims of square section, 
rectangular or half round. When they are hooped they are held on metal rim by 


means of screws or rivets. 
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METAL RIMS 

These are either shrunk on the wood rims or they are held by metal spokes 
(similar to bicycles) or they are attached to wood spokes by means of a sleeve 
(Clement-Panhard and KPZ) or by a false rim when the steel is of detachable rim 
type (Ford T after 1915.) The rims are an integral part of the wheel when these 
are of the pressed steel spoke type (Sankey type.) On modern disc wheels the rims 
are rivetted on the discs. Later we shall show the shape of the different rims. 


WOOD SPOKES 

In Europe shaped spokes are generally in acacia. On heavy vehicles use is 
made of the same wood as in America, namely hickory, which does not rot and is 
very resistant. The small wheels for voiturettes had only eight spokes, but as 
diameter and load increased, wheels with 10, 12 and 14 spokes were used. Some- 
times there were 16 spokes for wheels made about 1895. 


The two extremities of the spokes are known as the cramp and as the head. 
The cramp is assembled on the hub, the head on the rim. Sometimes the front 
wheels have a smaller number of spokes than those of the rear, but this is not an 
absolute rule. As the front wheel spokes do not have to supply any tractive 
effort, they are only united to the hub by a few bolts - 5 for the wheels with 8 to 
10 spokes, and 6 for the wheels with 12 spokes. For the rear wheels the same 
does not apply, for they have to receive both the tractive and the braking efforts, 
and in consequence the connection with the hub has to be more robust. Also, when 
the brake drum forms a part of the hub, this latter is secured by another ring of 
bolts often fixed in the enlarged part of the spoke. Very often one spoke of two 
has this increased dimension for assembly. For powerful vehicles and for racing 
cars all the spokes had this increased size. 


STEEL SPOKES 

The first vehicle built by Daimler and Maybach had steel spokes. It is for 
this reason that it was known as "Stahirad." Some steam tricycles. among them 
the Serpollets, had wheels with metal spokes of the convergent type, the same as 
those used on the velocipedes fo the period. The metal rims of half round hollow 
section received a solid rubber bandage. These wheels could not carry a heavy 
load, thus at an early date the spokes were crossed, in other words they became 
divergent and Peugeot perfected these wheels by using heavy hubs which received 
strong spokes under tension. This was obtained by fine spokes on which a fine 
thread was cut. This was the whole secret of steel spoke wheels. The light cars, 
motorcycles, quadricycles, tricars and motor cycles at the end of the last century 
popularised the use of metal spokes. Detachable wheels, which appeared in 1909, 
such as the Rudge Whithworth ana later the Dunlap (RAF in France) made known to 
the whole world the advantages of metal spokes flexibility, strength and lightness. 


But the advantage of metal spoke wheels was to be found specially in their 
efficiency in all atmospheric conditions. In tropical countries where temperatures 
variations are rapid, wood spoke wheels gave reduced resistance. Thus car manu- 
facturers gave their clients living in tropical countries the same chassis but with 
the option of metal spoke wheels. This is the reason why we have at the present 
time three systems of fittings which at first sight might appear normal but which in 
reality are the original system of fitting. 
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3. SHAPES AND POSITIONS OF WHEELS 


WHEEL CAMBER 

When the axles of carts and waggons are examinated, it is clearly seen that 
the big diameter on which the hubs are fitted are not in the extension of the axles 
they point towards the ground from 3 to 5 per cent. It is the same in Automobile 
construction and this arrangement is known as Camber. It was more important 
formerly than it is to-day, for in earlier days roads were particularly curved. 


STAGGERING 

If we again examine these big diameter waggon wheels, we shall see that 
the wood spokes are staggered in the hub, thus giving the wheel a saucer shape. 
This arrangement was adopted in order that the wheel should resist better to 
lateral efforts and particularly to external shocks, such as the edges of footpaths, 
etc. Theoretically the staggering makes it possible for the spokes of a cambered 
wheel to work perpendicularly to the surface of the road. Manufacturers, how- 
everdid not make this an absolute rule. 


We thus find wheels of this type on automobiles built from 1890 to 1900. 
With the use of pneumatics this arrangement died out little by little and from 1914 
the staggering of wheels was abolished. On the other hand, camber still exists 
at the present time, but it is only found on unloaded vehicles; theoretically 
independent suspension makes it possible for the wheels to revolve perpendicularly 
to the road, when the vehicle is normally loaded. It is sufficient at the present 
time to follow a car on the road fitted with the De Dion Bouton type rear axle to 
note that practice does not agree with reality. The wheel camber is reversed 
under the effects of the load. 


It is easy to obtain wheel camber in front by the use of stub axles the pivots 
of which form an angle of less than 90 degrees with the rolling axis. This does 
not apply to the rear wheels. When a rigid rear axle is used it is impossible to 
give camber to the rear wheels and because of this the front wheel camber is 
limited to conserve the appearance of the car. On the other hand it was impossible 
to give wheel camber to the rear wheels with chain drive or lateral shafts. This 
is the reason why racing cars of the 1900-06 period nearly always had chain 
drive. The lateral efforts to be transmitted to the wheels when cornering was 
very high , and for this reason it was necessary that there should be a high 
degree of staggering and much camber. 


Chains also worked under very unfavourable conditions of alignment, for they were 
subjected to torsional efforts. The use of metal spoke wheels gradually drove out the use 
of wood spoke wheels for competitions. It should be mentioned, however, that the first 
metal spoke wheels hada very wide hub which made it possible for the spokes tobe very 
oblique andalso to increase the triangulation, all of which added to lateral resistance. 


WHEEL TOE-IN 

Up to about 1920 manufacturers were in favour of complete parallelism of 
the wheels. In consequence no adjustment was possible to make the wheels 
parallel in the direction of movement of the vehicle. It sometimes happened that 
this parallelism was not correct by reason of a bent axle or bent transverse tie rod. 
Driving became difficult and tyre wear was abnormal. 
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